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Editorial: 
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A Question of Identity 


Sri Lanka is burning. Highly inflammable racial and commu¬ 
nal forces are blazing there. “They slowly burn the ‘^paradise 
island” to ashes. The Indian Epic Ramayana narrates the ancient 
story of the great fire in Sri Lanka set by Hanuman, the god of air 
and faithful companion of Sri Rama. But it was a purifying lire of 
moral indignation against Ravana the prince of darkness. Hanu- 
man’s fire was aiming at the Kingdom of darkness ruled by the for¬ 
ces of evil. Today’s fire in Sri Lanka is a demonic one. It is no 
more purifying. It kills. It simply exterminates human lives and 
brings to nothing age-old values. The unfortunate incidents in this 
peaceful little Asian island are simply the latest in the long series 
of blatant racial and communal conflicts often occurring in our 
world. 

Kerala seems to have barely escaped the blazing fires of a com¬ 
munal confrontation between some fanatic sections of the Hindu 
and Christian communities around the ‘Nilackal’ issue. Thanks to 
sober and sensible leadership tiie tension has been eased for the 
time being, though the threatening possibility of smouldering lumps 
still fies with iis. 


Race, religion and language, three of the constitutive forces of 
human society, continue to play a decisive role,producing sometimes 
more heat than light, in our age of space travel, transcendental medi¬ 
tation and electronic polyglots. All efforts towards trans-nationa¬ 
lism or pan-ethnicism, all moves to secularization or inter-religious 
dialogue appear to be barren. It seems that people’s need for a 
sense of belonging is often met through their tenacious clinging to 
social groups which carry racial, religious and linguistic prejudices 
and pretensions. Complex economic and political factors involved 
in such phenomena cannot be ignored. Very often those who seek 
their sense of identity in religious or communa groups define 
their positions and shape their seli-understandmg m contra-distmc- 
tion to other religions and communities. As a result, a negative 
sense of identity is developed, and it begets negative attitudes m 

nl hp.r n + a — M 




Prof. Balraj Madhok a convinced Rashtriya Svayam Sevak 
Sangh activist and theoretician in his recent book Rationale of 
Hindu State (Delhi, 1982) argues for the hinduization of India. 
He traces the’origin of his sense of the Hindu state to the 1940s in 
Kashmir, to the Muslim "Communafist politics of Sh. Abdullah.” 
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Madhok is a good example of those communal leaders who draw 
negative msp.rat.on from communalist forces and define their mvn 
positions over against others. Madhok bluntly asserts" 

SiriftBgoT“-I.« a "°' vs 

and allows India .obecon* aS Islamic slate “a | b Sl"" 
The other alternative .s to declare India a Hindu state Th a t 
is the only sure and effective way of preserving India as 1 
Hindu Rashtra and safe-guarding its identity”, {op. cit. p. 54) 

. According to him the Hindu state, as proposed by movements 
like R.S.S., is the only antidote to Muslim fundamentalism In hie 
eyes even Mahatma Gandhi betrayed the Indian nation by his tole 
ranee and broad-mindedness. y 10 e ‘ 

pH 6 - J Ga, ? dbi) . not oldy , misguided the Hindus left behind in 
Pakistan but also put salt on their wounds by actin« as God 
father of Pakistan and foster-mother of its agents inYndia 
Had he persisted m his ways, his feet of clay wduld hire soon 
got exposed and he might have been thrown on T n - 

history as a god that Tailed. But Got L e came tn t ^ °* 
By killing him, he made him a martyr He rCSCUe - 

greater after his death”, (p. 37" y He became many times 

Communalist forces know no limits Th> 

blind and biased in their assessment* of mL” t0 be . totally 

attitude to communaT forces° Bm^th^ 3 COrrespondin g negative 
Most Christians are aware thouoh ap P ear /° a minority, 
faith cannot be identified with the elel.T^ f^a de P eeS ’ * that their 
national or linguistic groups The sefr h ,dea J? of any racia! > 
Church as a pilgrim community livh,^^"n"demanding of the early 
world”, is still not devoid ^ 

document written by an dnknown "author second ' centur y Christian 1 
ideas about the life of the Church and i 8 T, US Some <W, 
Christian era when the Church was bound to 'live in a hmSf e3rly 
-^11 around. The document, combining Platonic a , h . 0SbIe world 
tual ideals, has provided a solid basis for Christian et?™/” 11 ri Spiri ~ 
and practice vis-a-vis the different forms of naroJhhl ^ redect 'on 

mUna forces - Ab °“ l > ha We of Ihe Chord, in S3 

or ££??£? “5,«V.he 
live in cities of their own- they do nrw Customs - They do not 
speech; they do no, follow an eccenS of 
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Yet although they live in Greek and barbarian cities alike and 
follow the customs of the country in clothing and food and 
other matters of daily living, at the same time they give proof 
of the remarkable and admittedly extraordinary constitution 

of their own commonwealth. They obey the established 

laws, but in their own lives they go far beyond what the laws- 

require. They love all men and by all men are .persecuted.To 

put it simply: What the soul is in the body, that Christians 
arc in the world. The soul is dispersed through all the mem 
bers of the body, and Christians are scattered through all the 
cities of the world. Christians dwell in the world, but do not 
belong to the world... .Christians are recognized when they are 
in the world, but their religion remains unseen...” 

Christ’s use of the metaphors of light and salt as images of Chri 
slians in the world is significant. Light and salt are known for their 
quiet action fostering life and health. Search for Christian identity 
often runs the risk of ending up in partisan politics or parochialist 
communalism. That seems to be the easy way out. Christian 
socio-political involvement has to carry simultaneously the heavy 
responsibility of not simply resolving the question of identity in the 
immediate social and political spheres of its activity but of carrying 
it up as a permanently challenging question before the Church and 
the world. It might sound paradoxical to say that Christian iden¬ 
tity discovers itself in negating all identities being proposed to it 
by the world. But that precisely was what Christ said and did. The 
supreme self-negation on the cross opens the only way to the ide 
ntity of the risen Christ and of the Body of Christ as well 


K. M. G. 
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Towards the Rediscovery 
of Communion 

o. H P ° P H e £2^ - ‘ hs * 

delegation in Rome) 

Your Holiness, 

It is with great warmth and iov that T , 

and your honoured delegation to this Ht J 'l u- \ welcome you 
Peter and Paul crowned their testimony ^ ° W ^ 1C ^ the Apostles 

In your person I greet a Church wWh *„ 
the preaching of the Apostle Thomas and on S ins to 

Jesus Christ. The apostolic fraternity unhes Jt W1 u tness to 
mystery of Jesus Christ, whom the anostles f«n . to the s we 
to. After his Resurrection from thHSd fr 1 & ? d listened 
before the world, tlead, they contessed him 

“My Lord and my God” fin ^ i - ^ , 

Thomas, indicating for all time a con^L' * C * he A P°stle 
proclaiming his divinity, his salvifi^ i f . u°- a of faith in Christ, 
recti on—so real that it could be «-■ Lordshl P> his bodily Resur- 
It is in this faith that comes thM? v Dd touched ( cf - Jn 20:27) 
our time that we meet here todly gh the A P° st Ies even unto 

Our two Churches proclaim i 

N.cme-Constantinople formula ^ faith trough the 

lesum Christum, Filium Dei Unigeritum” *“ UDUm D °mmum 
The development of histo™ • - 

£t u, !s na ff 

also divergences * «„i - J deepened not onlv !■ estrange- 
one and the 0 1 ' mCS ^ding to c on S ■ diVersi ^s, but 

“"“ s yet more he|y. mak, ”S M burde,, ‘Sd '^ 00 ^,' 

direct contSTTe 8 dirirH 0 ?i, cal stndi<!s and abn 

see with a greater li^ht‘U 8 the horizon and ’m u° Ve all > our 

be ‘”™ "« «wo a U r c r s f0 " nd COm »»"io m „ i,k ; n h I, n J 1[ “7y 
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I see in my mind’s eye the tribune of delegated observers of 
the various Churches to the Second Vatican Council. Among 
them were the representatives of the Malankara Orthodox 
Syrian Church, for whom the Catholic Church again expresses 
its profound and permanent gratitude. Their silent but attentive 
presence, at a time when the Catholic Church was in the process 
of outlining her policy in regard to other Christians, was a 
living appeal to fraternal respect, to objective research into the 
communion of faith actually existing, to the serene identification 
of the real divergences and of the instruments for confronting 
and resolving them. I believe that the deliberations of the Council 
owe much to this physical and spiritual presence. 

The Council not only recalled a fraternal attitude towards 
other Christians, but also showed the foundation of common 
faith and doctrine. In regard to the Churches of the East, the 
Council asserted that they have c *true sacraments, above all, 
by apostolic succession, the priesthood and the Eucharist where¬ 
by they are still joined to us in a very close relationship”, 
adding in consequence that “through the Eucharist in each of 
these Churches, the Church of God is built up and grows.” 
(Llnitatis Redintegratio, 15). 

Tt is in this rediscovered communion of faith and sacraments, 
which goes beyond every contingent interpretation or non-com- 
prehension, that the Second Vatican Council has established 
further relations between the Catholic Church and the Oriental 
Churches. 

Study and direct contacts have made it possible to see 
anew a reality which the dust of time had almost buried and 
which dimmed eyes could no longer see. 

Blessed be the Lord who warms the heart of man and 
enlightens his mind to understand at the proper time his will 
and also gives the strength to accomplish it. 

Our encounter today is certainly blessed by the Lord, 
because >we wish to be attentive to his will which directs that 
his disciples be one, so that the world may believe (In 17:2JJ. 

Jesus Christ died upon the Cross “to gather into one all 
the dispersed children of God” (Jn 11:52) 

To his prayer and to his salvific work we want to remain 
faithful. And it is my hope that the spirit of this our fraternal 
and abiding meeting will be spread to the faithful of the 
Catholic Church and the Malankara Orthodox Syrian Church, 
particularly where they are living side by side. May there grow 
mutual understanding. May there grow mutual respect and love, 
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and let them be expressed in fraternal and constructive collab¬ 
oration, according to the concrete possibilities of place whether 
in the social field, the cultural climate or above all, in the past¬ 
oral sphere, in order to testify before our neighbours that Jesus 
Christ js our God and our only Lord. 

Ecumenism on the local level has decisive importance for 
the general promotion of the unity of all Christians! 

Unity is a distinctive note of the Christian community 
Division in its various expressions tarnishes it, sometimes compro¬ 
mises it. The Second Vatican Council pointed out that this 
damages the most holy cause of preaching the Gospel to every 
creature (Umtatis Redintegrate, 1, As much before aU those 
who do not yet know the name of Jesus Christ, a* -, mn ‘ IU 
nations traditionally Christian but which are facing a cd s js°of 
identity and are in danger of rejecting the Christian faith ° r 
at least of minimizing it, there emerges the urgency of a crowing 
commitment to the quest for uni ty J Slowing 

I wish to assure Your Holiness, on the part of the o-,tn«r 
Church, that no effort will be spared to give due attention tn 

all that needs, to be done. We shall make use of SSical 

research, examine areas of pastoral concern, and engage in tEo 
gical conversations and dialogue. Above all we £: neo10 ' 

to prayer, for we are certain that umty us?lik?Lw rec ? UI ?,° 
is a gift of God and therefore “depends^ not ^ salva Lon itself, 
or exertion, but upon God’s mercy” (R om 9:16) P ° n raan ’ s wi!1 

The Catholic Church is thus disnosed to 
collaboration in the search for n’rfeet° iatens ® ecumenical 
render common testimony to our one i o i U ? 1 t y ’ in order to 
together the people of our time, proclaiming? order t0 serve 
Christ our Saviour is the life 0 f the world E t0 - them tliat Jesus 

Your Holiness, with these sentiments t „ . 

ence and fraternal love. Blessed he r a greet you with rever- 
meeting possible. May he gram that * ho has made this 

difficulty, we shall meet one dav in ? Very remaining 

bration of the Eucharist. y tul1 Unity m the concele- 

“To him be glory in the Church in Chi, + , 

generations, forever and ever. Amen" (EpH^f Jesus to aU 


Manifesting the Trinitarian Unity 

(Speech by H. H. Baselius Mar Thoma Mathews I, 
Catholicos of the East on the occasion of the reception granted 
to him by H. H. the Pope John Paul II in Rome) 


Your Holiness, Our Esteemed and Beloved Brother in the 
Lord, 

With gratitude to God and with great joy we greet Your 
Holiness. It is God’s infinite grace that has brought us together 
this day, and has given us this privilege of visiting this ancient and 
most holy Church of Rome, to pray at the tombs of St. Peter and 
St. Paul Chief among the Apostles, to receive grace from he land 
made sacred by the blood of so many martyrs, including St. Ignatius 
of Antioch and St. Clement of Rome, to venerate the sacer relics 
of the passion of our Lord. We thank Your Holiness and the 
Church of Rome for making all this possible for .us. 

Wc bring you greetings from a small Church, the fruit of the 
preaching and martyrdom of the Holy Apostle St. Thomas—a Church 
as ancient as any, as faithful to the Tradition as any, and as 
proud of its heritage and autonomy as any. In a sense this is a 
meeting.between the Apostle St- Thomas and the Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul in the persons of their successors. 

Our predecessor the late Catholicos Baselios Augen I had the 
privilege of embracing the late Pope Paul VI in the Indian city 
of Bombay in 1964. But this is indeed the first time in history that 
the head of the ancient Orthodox Church of India come to Rome 
on an official visit. It is therefore a historic occasion. 

For the first four centuries of the history of the Church, our two 
Churches were united in communion with each other. We both still 
hold on to that common heritage. Accidents of history an m 
pride of man conspired to separate us, and vvebave remained s ®P a 
for centuries. It is our task now to repent and to recreate ni y 
more in accordance with the will of the Lord. 

What we hold in common is immensely greater than th; h ^ h ' c ' h 
divides us. The three great ecumenical synods of Nicca, u . 
nlinople and Ephesus and the Apostolic faith which our ^ . 

fathers correctly expounded in the great councils P ro . 
common foundation for our mutual dialogue and future u y* 
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Our faith is in the Blessed and Holy Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, One True God, Glorious and Eternal, uncreated Self-exis¬ 
tent, consubstantial, Adorable; and in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Only 
Begotten Son of God the Father, the Word of God Incarnate, fully 
God and fully Man, perfect in his divinity which is homo-ousion 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, perfect in his humanity which 
is consubstantial with us, one divine—human nature and person, in¬ 
separably, indivisibly, unmixedly, unconfusedly united, our Saviour 
and Our Lord and Our God; and in One Holy Spirit, Lord and 
God, proceeding from the Father, adored and worshipped with 
the Son and with the Father, Life-giver and Perfector. 

Our Scriptures of the Old and New Covenants are the same, 
basically. In matters relating to the understanding of the Church’ 
ministry and the sacramental mysteries we hold much in common. 
We have a common apostolate in the world to work for the redemp¬ 
tion of humanity, to proclaim the redeeming gospel, to serve all in 
love, to work for justice and peace in the world. 


In all this we are still basically united. But we have allowed 
lesser things to separate us for centuries. In this second half of 
the twentieth century technological developments facilitate freouent 
contact, and the growth of scholarship makes more objective nsse 
ssments of history possible. It becomes our sacred dutv therefore 
to seek a common understanding of our separate histories and 
to discover the basis on which communion existM and 

Churches in the first four centuries. Th^winThlble h to“fihd“ 
new basis, continuous with the old on which , c us to nno a 

between our Churches, along with our sister O tho^o^ri°“ UD1 
is our hope that we will not fail in this saC rS duty ChurCheS ’ 1 

We come from a land when* a j 

millions suffer from poverty and want u ^ 1 pJ a F e - we H w ^ e 

if our two Churches could cooperate in action ^™ 8 !' 311 would bc 
to free the poor from the shackles which wnlok iSf* thlS nil , sery ; 
Perhaps the most fitting follow-up to this v P . ■ dnd °PP ress them! 
the setting up of a joift commK "ould. be 

in the field of service to the community ° bUC and co-operation 

It is God who has brought us ,, - 

who will continue to lead us in His ways 2 Mav rt? ? ay \ Tt is , He 
the Church of Rome and grant Your Holiness L^h f° r , d God bleSS 
life to lead thts great Church in the wavs of ?h d r leaUh and °£ g 
Holy Spirit lead us all into the Unity Jr which Chrffpra^d! 


God-To what, if anything, does 
the word refer? 


An Eastern Christian perspective 

(Metropolitan Paulos Gregorios) 

The topic assigned to me was “Christian View of God”. If I 
were to speak to that subject, I would have had more or less to 
read out the title, go into a fairly long period of silence, and then 
conclude with “thank you, friends, for sharing with me the Chri¬ 
stian View of God”, for in your silence, you would also have 
expressed the Christian view of God* And please do not imagine 
that the length of the silence period would have been due to my 
going into a trance or something of that sort* It simply happens 
to be the case that silence would be the best way to speak about 
our ignorance of God* and it takes time to give adequate expression 
to that ignorance* 

That ignorance can, however, be of two kinds, one natural, 
and the other taught. The natural ignorance is not to be regarded 
as somehow superior to the taught or acquired one. In this%arti- 
cular case, the movement from natural ignorance to taught ignorance 
(docta ignorantia) is itself a process of growth and self-realization 
the acquisition of the knowledge of the unknowabiiity 
oi God itself a creative process of considerable value* 

But we> especially religious leaders, do a lot of talking about 
God, not always knowing what we are talking about. Here in this 
paper, 1 shall talk about three things, mainly: 

(a) Is God a comprehensible reality? What of God is a legiti¬ 

mate subject for discourse? 

(b) To what does the Christian doctrine of the Triune God 
refer? 

(c) What is really meant by speaking about God’s transcen¬ 
dence and immanence? 

The perspective from which l talk is that of an Eastern Chris¬ 
tian trained in the west. That may in itself lead to contradictions, 
which my friends may be able to detect and tell me. But the 
basic ideas come from a Tradition, which Eastern Christians regard 
as the authentic Christian Tradition* This tradition does not follow 
the thought of act Augustine or a Thomas Aquinas or a Karl Barth- 
It was shaped through the centuries, and formulated to a tajr 
extent by the three Cappadocian Fathers - St, Basil of Caesarea, 


A paper prepared for the International Society of Metaphysics. 
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(dW 

«««. part oiTj,\^ZZ A tV r0m »t«°"ldfy5? e Z Zh" 
subsequent Eastern Christian thinV“'Hatton whicli they formulated 
™ ,r,es Maximus the Confessor and* ^ ave buiit “ among the Bvza- 
adequate' tcT d!e° V j nd Soloviev - The^fol?!! * a . 1 ? maSj among the 

St. Gregory N^L? mPre !‘ t,ISibl "' ,! ’ ° f G ° d 

-jjfc Sf, ,?CS' ^ 

ftSM; *> 3 Sg¥& 

P - s to“ p y °; sibie to defi - G ° d - in tJ 

more impossible* Him“ P ° SSible to ex P*-ess him, but yet 
And ^ he continues in the next para: 

and quite another to know what It Is’’? ^ existence of a thing, 
ft was Gregory of Nvs^ 

pur r = q X° n , ^ u vi ™ ‘ e t,-t h it wuT't h^f,? e PhiMlI X 

overcome* this?r,e®u? d 'an"k that tomeday 0 ”® 

h™ ■■ we are k„owp! y k "°» ' 3 °‘ 1 ' ! ° 'hat w?° "= 

m ide certain basie clarification, "' agae N ™“ went father ”„d 

“ ss m »xsssss 


- : -- - —***** USftl! 

"To discover^the^aker^and 0 ^ ? f Timaeus 28 ETV7oi^Tw _ ~^~^— 
aod havmg discovercd him ^wodd^e^'f universe woutd^ha^ 00 reads: 
all ™ en - (Everyman's p ‘ ely ^Possiblf t^^^ ^ough; 

2- Second Magical Oration I V h '“ t0 

3. Idem: V 

4. Idem : XVII 
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(b) that there is a difference between God’s ousia or his is-ness, 
and his energeia or operations in the creation. 

(c) that the knowledge of God, when it comes, is never strictly 
intellectual nor simply mystical, but a form of self-know¬ 
ledge when that self has become more truly the image or 
created finite manifestation of God, 

Nyssa agrees that we can have faint and scant apprehension of 
the nature of God through our reasonings about what God has 
revealed of Himself, but that this does not amount to any compre¬ 
hension^. This unknowability is not, however, a unique characte¬ 
ristic of God alone. The creation itself shares this unknowability. 
For example, can we claim to know, exhaustively, notions like space 
or time or even the human mind, Gregory asks. We can have notions 
about them, but we also know that these notions have to keep 
changing again and again in the light of experience. 

Nyssa insists on the basic distinction and difference between 
the Self-existent and the Contingent, or the Uncreated and the 
Created. The Platonic assumption of the co-eternity of Creator 
and Creation is explicitly rejected by Nyssa as well as by the other 
Cappadocians. Basil stated that the universe had a beginning, that 
this beginning is also the beginning of time, and that time and the 
world as we now know it wilt also come to an end * 6 . Even heaven 
is not co-existent with God, but was created and therefore has a 
beginning. Nyssa made the same distinction between “He who is” 
and “the things that are” (ho ontos on and ta onto ). The “one 
whose being is“ is not in the same class with “those that merely 
exist”. J 

In fact Gregory has three classes: 

0) the Being Who has being by His own nature?; 

(2) non-being, which has existence only in appearing to be s , 
and in between these two. 

(3) those things which are capable of moving towards being or 
non-being.® 

The three are identical with, negation of, or derived from the 
first, ie. He who is. 

The distinction between the Uncreated and the Creation, in Gre¬ 
gory of Nyssa, may be summarized as follows^ 

3 - Contra Eunomium 11:130 PG 45:953. B. 

6 - HEX A EMERO N 1:3 

7- Jo on, ho tei heautou phase i to einai echei 

S- to me on, ho en toi dokein einai motion estin 

9. See de Vita Moysis , PG 44:333, Gregorii Nysseni Opera Vol: VII: 1:40 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Uncreated-Being 
Self-derived 
Self-generating 
Self- subsist ent 

Not subject to non-being 

Perfectly good 

what*it is K iI1S and wi]!s 

nor is in 

process of becoming 
Simple 


Created- existence. 

Other-derived 

Other-generated 

Creator eDt Uponthc wi]1 of the 

Capable of moving into being 
or non-being 

Capable of good and evil 
Always has to become 
what it is, or move into 
non-being-hence 
always becoming, or perishing. 

Compound. 


ptual dfstS’on?^ordSnct1on S o n r 0t J° Wever Prelude either con-e 

toSJSgg aS y atjo 3 r d rr" 

effect * e distinction between being” op^Sdve EuDOniius had °deve" 

mological fuSoTSe^tgf h „ The ^^XnYad* 
nature of the opera ive power human rea son could del P If' 

dftS 25 - 55 

3 S 1 

then ascend to the third stfp ofSSStt® ?! ^ «d 

This is what Gregory r ef u t ed u , g the OUSia - 

clear road from erga to t ‘ e held that ther^ 

which creates the ergon of a fand-drmf' Wind is S 

what he wind was, how can Jou move £1 ° U did know 
sand-dune to the knowledge tfthe win!« V he kn °wledge of a 
would a photograph and a green leaf ? t P r in toda y’s terms 
to understand the nature of IS cL °"f ltute , efficient ground 
b=,n 8 from h,s excretions or aS"p wSicK'T.I t h “™» 

Gregory thus denies the assnm f , both his 

knowledge of Creation to the kno^dgVof ttaS™™ the 

#M H The j om/talty Pr he“1 P ' e f <“«**» m* „ , 

bn. .hi. does no, ,ead to a CSS? $$ 3**J -Sg 
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analogia metousias helps only to compare the degree of being of 
created entities in terms of their degree of participation in the 
energeia of God. The degree of participation is measured by the 
„!t§ r f£ of conformity to the good, i. e. by the impulsion of the 
towards the good. Knowledge of the energeia thus does 
not lead to knowledge of God’s being. It is only God’s energeia 
which we can know or apprehend. 

Words about God can serve a useful purpose in so far as they 
JS ad wor ship of God, or to greater participation in the 

ooocl. But they cannot capture or conceive God nor can they 
adequately express His being. As Gregory of Nyssa says: 

“After all, God is not words, neither has He his being in 
sound and speech, God is in Himself as He is ever believed to be, 
but he is named by those who invoke Him, the name not being the 
same as what He is (for the nature is ineffable); but He has names 
given to Him in accordance with what is believed to be His 
operations in relation to our life”* 1 . 

To sum up then, words about God are certainly not descri¬ 
ptive but evocative. Their main purpose is not to provide knowle¬ 
dge, but to lead to worship. His names as well as any descriptions 
we ™ake about Him are our creations, related to our experience 
of His operations. His ausia or being remains beyond all erase 
For He is not like the things that make up the created order His 
bemg is sui generis and no analogy or reasoning can comprehend 
it There is no concept adequate for apprehending the Truth of 


2. The Doctrine of the Trinity 

nr t^T^-f ineS / re . verfaal And that ap P lies also t0 the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, a doctrine composed, after all, of words. It is a 

human creation developed out of the understanding of the 
energeia of God that reaches out to us, 

c central energeia that has reached out to us is the person 
of Christ, Christians believe. The central form in which God*$ 
ousia impinges upon us through His energeia is the form of a man 
horn in Palestine 2000 years ago. This is the heart of 
the Christian faith and experience, and it is from this that the 
doctrine of the Trinity takes shape. 

But this doctrine is much mis-understood, not merely by 
Muslims and Jews with their more strict monotheism, but also 
by very many Christians, St. Basil makes it clear that one cannot 


10, Contra Eunomium 11:36, PG 45:956 
H. Ibid 11:149 PG 45:956 
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attribute any kinrt nf _ u 

“ ««** g&«K i«au s = Divinity 
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siF 

made to eSjai„ °hi?°„ d r „S ,h0 “ t I^Sion °‘ P"? ‘“.“Mbe the 
S° * * * * S 6 G,ego,y tf* £“? a 

unsatisfactory iftkJrT •* Arit keism, But V> °H s to defend 
unity of the L/ h fu Umty of God i s j Dt l J be r «ult seems tome 
orfcy Mins, th n t !«■"= at the 

three coins. S3ge ’ to s P^k of threTd&i JUS ' lJied ’ by ‘be 

_ ooas > as we speak of 

more mature C po*atof viewH^ 6 mtentioa of the Cann H 
against Eunomius. He harT ^ xpressed by Nyssa i n P ?^ do ^ ians - ^ 

the operation of God ad extract ady made a distinct lot? 1 ? f book 
within the Godhead Thf L and the natural J ® tmctl0n between 

is possible only forcircnm^ ? also ®akes cleaV nCnt relati ? ns 
has no parts or boundar^ Th? fini,e rea! 'ties. The 
including those of Father Son Cam T es wh ich w e giv?To r ’? 
sound, but not a human meaning/°4 H ° ly Spirit > have “ a human 

b ]®?“ d Uf H t ‘ S “ 0t but* ■ the divine aQd 

and Blessed Life has no time extern ZL ° m lt :' The supreme 
and therefore no span or measure” 1 ^ mpanying its course, 

nor pia«, no ^ J 

comprehended” 16 . f 8 lse ot those things which can be 

32. £Jw«VIII:Tr. Roy J. Deferrari T—^- - - __ 

Library, Vol. I. p, 52 J U * eT ™> St. 

U On Not Three Gods NPNF. Vol. V P 334 

15 rl? E T mU,m BK 1 :39 N PNF P. 93 ' 

5. Contra Euwmium BK J : 26 NPNF P m 

6. Contra Eunomitim. 1:26 NPNF. p.gg' 
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iNo numoer s no measure, no duality or non-duality, no monism 
or non-monism-all our usual categories have to be folded ud and 
laid away. You must forgive me therefore if [ fail to give vou a 
satisfactory metaphysical account of the Three-in-One I do not 
have any understanding of the mystery. The doctrine bears 
witness to a great mystery, of that f am sure because of my faith 
But I have no concepts, analogies or illustrations by which to 
explain the Holy Trinity. These things 1 derive from that doctrine; 

“That God is love, and that in the divine being there are three 
persons or centres which respond to each other in freedom and 
love; that God is a community of freedom and love; that in this 
freedom and love is also the good, the true being of all that 
exists. 1 * 17 


The patristic tradition has examined all efforts to explain the 
Trinity in terms of analogies in creation, and have rejected them 
as inadequate. Even the Nazianzen who sometimes used the 
analogy of the human mind and human word to denote the 
relation between the Father and the Son, had to say: 


“I have very carefully considered this matter in my own 
mind, and have looked at it from every point of view 
in order to find some illustration of this most important 
subject (the Holy Trinity), but I have been unable to 
discover anything on earth with which to compare the 
nature of the Godhead”^, He mentions expressly the 
source, the fountain and the river, the sun, the ray and 
the light, and then concludes, 

‘■Finally then, it seems best to me to let the images and 
the shadows go, as being deceitful and very far short of 
the truth”. 


Gregory Nazianzen, as well as Gregory of Nyssa, who had 
both a fairly high view of the use of philosophy, would both admit 
that philosophical language is not at ail suited for the discourse 
about God. It is better to be silent, or if you must give utterance, to 
use the hymns of praise. And the Nazianzen himself has given us 
many such hymns, for example this translation by Bossuet: 

“Tout demeure en vous* tout court apres vous; 

Vous tes la fin de toutes choses; 

Vous etes im, vous n’etes tout; 

Vous n*etes rlen; vous n’etes ni un ni tout; 

Comment vous appellerai-je, O Vous, 


17. My own formulation. 

18. Oratio Theologies V: XXXI NPNF. Vol: VII. P. 328 A. 
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A qui tout norn peut convenir et le seul qu’on ne peut 
nommer># ^ 


3. God's Transcendence and Immanence, 
in Ja?i°ng »C oSf 

Whitehead’s effort to find a non-snatinl nr t * 

cendence has not quite clicked yet. The kinednm V^ 05 ! 

in the future denotes only the transcendence of h; c °t!? ■+* Jl a i^ ays 

who speak about the future of God as the future of hlckT f ' Tho ^ 
the double iniquity of identifying God with hum™ COII ^ mlt 
manner that is not legitimate and of takinc hnm^n k-^ St0ry m ,_ a 
the whole of the universe. human h,stor y to be 

On the other hand those who claim that God’s kp; n „ * j 
pendent of the being of the universe, shoulder the he aw k ln f e ‘ 
of explaining the state of that independent being in relltfo^tn th^ 
universe. The difficulty for me is to underltand words like 
‘independent or ‘self-sufficient’ in relation to God Sufficient g a 
dependence are terms that belong to quantity and relation in a 
created world and to apply these, even in a negative sense, to the 
Uncreated Being seems difficult. 

is to transcend all boondari e s Gr wS°r f of ronceptfon’o r b of°Se 

quantitative or qualitative. And Gregory insists" that ‘ ntelle ctual, 
being must of necessity come to the" boundaries r?F its^finit IdJ 
whether in concept or being, and the infinite always extends bevond’ 
The definition of the infinite is not that beyond its bon ndlries there 
is nothing, but that beyond every boundary, being is. 

The transcendence of God is thus not merely conceptual or 
qualitative or temporal or spatial. It is in transcending everv 
boundary that the infinity of God is manifested. S 1 


19. Cited by J. Plagnicu, S. Gregoire de N azianze, TheoJogien. P 333 note 
All abide in Thee* all run after Thee; 

Thou art the goal of all things; 

Thou art not one; Thou art not all; 

How shall I address Thee, O Thou 
f 0 whom all names fit, and yet, 

The only One whom no one can name! 
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But let us beware about the false statements: (a) that God is 
beyond the creation, as if God were non-existent this side of the 
boundary of creation; or (b) that God is “wholly other’’, so that the 
creation can exist alongside of God as His “other”. 

Both ideas, to which Professor Boyce Gibson refers in the 
slender volume of essays edited by Professor John Smith, je. the 
idea of God's self-sufficiency and non-dependence on the one hand, 
and his “wholly otherness” with occasional sorties into the universe* 
are in that form unacceptable to the Eastern tradition. Neither an 
“immobilist” view nor an “interventionist’ 1 view of God is accept¬ 
able.” 20 Boyce Gibson completely misunderstands the authentic Chri¬ 
stian tradition of creation when he asserts: 

* 

“It is just not possible to say that creating makes no 
difference to the creator for the something which is there, 
and formerly was not there, is in relation to Him; He 
is related where formerly He was unrelated.” 2 * 

Gibson’s mistake is in using the adverb “formerly”, for the 
authentic tradition holds that time has its beginning only from 
creation, and that there was not, to parody the Arian formula, a 
“then when the Creation was not”, though it has come from non- 
being into being. Perhaps his bigger mistake is his insistence that 
theology “is committed to getting the analysis straight” 22 . What 
presumption! 

The analysis of God’s transcendence and immanence cannot 
be straightened out in such categories as apply to relations within 
the creation. 

Gregory of Nyssa does the trick more dialectically than most 
modern philosophers. The principles oflogic applying to the spatio- 
temporal creation cannot be applied to the Godhead. There we can 
only say that from the side of the Universe, we experience both 
discontinuity with and participation in God. What it would be 
like from God’s side we cannot conceive- 

God’s immanence also is understood by Gregory m a fairly 
sophisticated way- We can only indicate that understanding in quick 
short-hand- God’s operative energy is the ground of the creation. 
It begins, it moves, and it reaches its appointed destiny, only by 


20. A Boyce Gibson, “The Two Id^as of God” in John E. Smith(Ed) 
Philosophy of Religion. New York, London, 1965. p. 61 ft. 

21. ibid. P. 65 

22. ibid. p. 67 
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word! °a f n d G .SaU s "h= pr^ciole'of T"" Cr “ ,io ” is God ' s "»> a “ d 
by God's will and word, ancfwhen £ SP, Existence is always 
there is only Boo-existence. the Wlll ~ a nd-word is withdrawn, 

Thus the authentic Christian trarittfrm a 
cosmos as the body of God or as d ° CS not re £ ard the 

“outside” God, there is only non-£n? hl i, 8 -°“ tside of God ’ for 
-word that the universe has its existen™ ^ 1 S , 9 ocPs will-and 
*word that God is immanent in Creation an< * ** ^ will-and 

4. The Concept an d the Reality 
Reason or tqHo is alwavs a 

knowledge. The dualism betweL 'a*, bet ween reality and 

grounded m the other dualism of subiect^ n H d kaowle dge f is itself 
generates the concepts of the pour-soi ln^J? b]fct which m turn 
m-consciousness and the object-m-H S df he en ~ soi ' the object 

All these dualisms cry out to h* 
not be overcome by reason or ratio W |S? C f ,me ; But tbey will 
dualities. The irrationality of rpun w utch is what generates the 
antinomies of Kant, canno? b°b,STSK5 

The coneept as such belongs to tbo ° n " 

overcoming. It is a kind *? “S? ° f leason a «d stands 
logicians and philosophers to capture LSE 1 '-* naivete tba t drives 
We are part of that reality, and no f i , ly m a net of concepts 

of subducting real ‘ty under our braffiP^ have is ca P ab >« 

wtldgoose chase. nrainshell. Let us give up that 

For a thinking person, the word t 

concept. It is a symbol pointing to many thSg“ ,d not stand foe a 
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sufficient and dependent character^ * herefore = unself- 
as well as of the reality in whirP ° Ur . eMstence 
reality we call the universe; h h WC P art > c ‘Pate-the 

b. an affirmation that the cause of ail causes is of, mm 

genre than the links in the causal chain, erCnt 

c - sasa nvii IssVgil have to — 

2 -T <**. term 

5r»>S SfSS? 

capable of responding in freedom to others He '1 persona ‘> ie ‘ 

ne is also love and 
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wisdom. He cannot be captured in concepts. But he can be loved 
and united with. There all duality gives place to the union of love. 

In fact it is. God’s freedom which makes Him beyond the 
search of our finest grasp. Man, with his great capacity to under¬ 
stand, has also the great capacity to bring that which he understands 
under his control. Every science generates its own technology. If 
we could comprehend God, we would also devise the technology 
to control Him and use Him, i. e. to enslave Him. The freedom 
of practically everything else is such that despite its freedom, it 
can be subdued by our analytic reason at least to a certain extent. 
Even man, the highest and most evolved element in creation, we so 
seek To understand, control and manipulate. Do philosophers expect 
that God would place himself as an object of our comprehension,, 
so that he too can be enslaved by us? Ask love for the answer. 


— 0 — 











Luther, seen by an Orthodox 

(Prof* John Karmiris) 

Athians celebrated the 500 th h\nh - 
sary of Martin Luther on January 25 , 1983 This aSt.f™ lVW ‘ 
extract of the speech delivered by Prof John Kermi • ls L an 

rsswr hs p,eson,s Lu,he, ' s fftfpwe 

considered' rathKpo'siti™""™, ls^*iSJt°from tte to“thLt he 
searched m Orthodoxy certain points of support for his own teach! 
ings. In fact in his attack against the Roman Catholic Church 
Luther tries to find support for a limited number of nnfnta™** 
the teaching ahd practice of the Orthodox Church K ^ 
ment with his own teaching. However he did tw a ^u in agree " 
deep into the totality of the Orthodox Churches’ ^ Ith ° at Somg 
worship, canonic structure, spirituality and lift. „„ cachings on 
pendent of Rome and truly Apostoffc and 

sense of the term. It is thus that T mt, ai . „ '-ainoiic m the strict 
Orthodox Church as the Church of the Ffltt,° miden . ng ri S htI y the 
tic representative of the undivided ancientr^’ a ? d as the ^then- 
testimony on several occasions of hie p„L . c “> calIs u P°n its 
refers to mainly five major points of f !° rmatlon activity. He 
Lutheran and Orthodox teaching ami conve , r £ eE ce between the 
Pope, the purgatory, the indulgences d™£w Ctl( ? : the P r ™acy of 
of the Holy Eucharist, the language iiln r t0 . ttle lait y of the cup 
dwells particularly on papal nrfm ed for tIle h °Iy liturgy He 
with the Catholic theologian 5 John during his discussion 

this only within the capacity 0 f his limitl^l^ I T uther c °uld do 
Orthodox Church, which prevents him fw? kn . owled S e about the 
mation movement towards the Eastern rh 0 u ne ,nting the Refor- 
Fathers and the Councils. It was an n^r3 Urch ’ tke Ch arch of the 
between the Reformation and the authentic Ch w‘ ch . lacked a link 
by the Orthodoxy. Luther remained toVheTaSw^ Te P re ^nted 
operating in the typically Latin categories of fnmfnf 11 theolo 8ian 
not liberate himself completely from" the snJi h r Sht ‘ He could 
familiarize with the theological thoueht traditi °n and 

Eastern Church. Besides, understanding them^DoS^^, ° f the 
estimating them, he rejected their authority Z P °?„ Iy and ^der- 
nty of the tradition of the Church. This led him j 6 aS autho- 
and unilateral evaluation of the Scripture an excessive 

, Luther had given enough resnect to th* 
o e Church, rightly preserved by the Orthodoxy 0 during ^the 
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fifteen centuries till his epoc if lie had a more complete understan¬ 
ding of the teaching of the pillars L e. the Greek Fathers, and if 
on the other hand, the Eastern Church remained free and flourish¬ 
ing till 16th century, the evolution of the Reformation might 
certainly be different* It would have turned to the Eastern Christia¬ 
nity which, since centuries, has been rejecting the heterodox teachings 
and the papal innovations-especialiy the primacy of authority and 
the infallibility claimed on behalf of the universal Church-whieh 
has prepared the ground for the Lutheran Reformation* Luther, 
instead of that* rejected the authentic tradition of the undivided 
ancient Church rejecting also the canonic structure of Orthodoxy 
as well as some of its teachings and fundamental traditions* AH 
these aspects together explain why the German Reformer could not 
establish a link either ideological or political with the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox* Such an encounter between Protestantism and Orthodoxy 
was, besides, made almost impossible because of the situation of 
decline and servitude of the latter. Moreover the initiative efforts 
for a considerable expansion was very little on the part of Orthodoxy. 

Therefore, if the contemporary Lutherans desire a closer under¬ 
standing of and collaboration with the Orthodox, declaring that 
their aim is primarily the return to the testimony of the Apostles 
aud the ancient Church, to the service of the truth as well as 
common acceptance and witness, on their part, of .this truth; if 
on the other hand, the Orthodox Church has the conscience of 
being the bearer of “the faith which was once for all delivered to 
the saints” (Jude 3) and of the truth; therein this case, it remains 
always a hope that the two Churches could, with the help of the 
Lord and due to their official theological dialogue which is in 
progress for already an year, arrive at an understanding and an 
This, the Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constantinople and 
the Byzantine theologians around him-as well as the Orthodox 
theologians until our times - acsertained an agreement on the essen¬ 
tials between the Orthodox and the Lutherans, when the Patriarch 
wrote in 1579 to the theologians of Tubingen, Considering the 
general effort towards perfect unity of the Church of Christ in 
truth and love, many contemporary Orthodox and Lutherans hope 
that the head of the Church shall lead them towards overcoming 
all the differences which continue to divide them. Thus, all may 
recognize the unity of faith in Orthodox truth and bond of love, 
and that thus, “all shall be one that the world might believe-’ 
(Jn. I7:2l>r 

Courtesy: EPISKEPSIS 
(Translated by Fr* K, J* Gabriel) 










Life and Peace 
Christian World Conference 


Some Moral and Ethical Affirmations About Peace Today 

(Paulos Mar Gregorios) 

1:1 Preamble: For Christians, moral choices are choices no 1 
commanded by law, but discerned by the Spirit. In a fallen 
world, there are few choices between absolute good and abso¬ 
lute evil. We live in a world where the wheat and the tares 
grow together. All good here, except for Jesus Christ himself 
is mixed with evil, as far as Christians can understand. But 
they are real choices, some decisive. 

1:2 There is no way to proceed directly from a biblical injunction 
to a moral choice. Decisions have to be made n • 

issues that affect the destiny of manv throimh’/^ 6 y m c 
reflection and decision, assisted by the Spirit ofrnd^vff ,° 
based on our understanding of God’s mlrnncn a so 

vocation and destiny. ^ poses and of human 

1:3 The Scriptures and the Tradition of the rs,,^ • 

some pointers and guidelines, For genera! give 

hope are important principles for a - xa ™P'e, faith, love and 
history. Distrust, hatred and desnaS existence in 

values. Truth is all important So fiu^n 1 j Crefore negative 
to be abjured. bo falsehood and deceit are 


1:4 Id the teachings of Christ as recn A a • 

are some dear guidelines for condnet r m the Scriptures, there 

said: Blessed are the peacemiberc u exam P' e = Jesus Christ 
love their enemies, to bless them that He toId his disciples to 
times seven. tllat cu rse, to forgive seventy 

1:5 Jesus also taught “Whoever cares r 

but if a man will let himself be lost f™ ° WD safet y is lost; 
his true self” (Mt. 16:25 NEB). We mnc+ ^ sa ^ c ’ he will find 
of such teaching for international life ,f^f Crn meaning 
others as you would like them to t eat L ?■ A “ Alwa y s treat 
Do not be anxious”. “The least ami y u (Mt. 7:12 NEB), 
greatest” (Lk. 9:48b NEB). “Bewar^ 8 n° U al1 ’ he is the 
against greed of every kind, for even when ° n your S uard 
!^ aa ^aoogh, his wealth does not nive i, en ?.„ man ^ as more 

NEB) “Whoever exalts himself will be humhi !l fe ” (Lk ' 12:15 

humbles himself will be exalted” (Lk i^ ed; and whoever 
are not without relevance to international reLSS* teachinSS 
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1:6 . Christians recognise that peace among nations is not identical 
with the peace which Christ gives. But the two cannot be totally 
unrelated either. Nations living together in peace and mutually 
beneficial collaboration would be far closer to the ideal of the 
Kingdom of God than nations at war tearing at each other 
and scaring everyone. Christian choices have always to be for 
alternatives which more clearly manifest the Kingdom of God 
in history. It becomes therefore a duty of all Christians to 
work for peace and not to be complacent about war: to work 
for justice and not to take injustice as something inescapable, 

1:7 Christians can and state moral affirmations in language which 
is not theological, in ordsr to promote discussion among all 
people. Different religions and ideologies may seek differing 
justifications within their own traditions for these common 
affirmations. Both the common affirmations and their differing 
justifications are important. 

* * * * 

2:1 All war is culpable, and cannot be morally justified. Some 
would argue that a war in self-defenee is less culpable than a 
war of aggression, conventional war less than nuclear war* No 
war, defensive or offensive, conventional or nuclear, can be 
ultimately justified; circumstances may mitigate the degree of 
blame; some means of war are more anti-humau than others; 
but no war is good. 

2:2 Nuclear war is totally anti-human; it is to be unequivocally 
condemned. The extreme gruesomeness of the kind of death 
and the damage to human beings, the defencelessness of the 
non-belligerent and the iunocent; the scale of destruction and 
the damage to the ccosphere and to future generations, as well 
as the risk of total destruction of life itself on this planet are 
some of the factors that make nuclear war different from 
conventional war as we have known it in the past. 

2:3 It is a crime against humanity to research and develop, test, 
manufacture, buy or sell, acquire or transfer, stockpile or deploy, 
use or threaten to use nuclear weapons of any kind. There 
should be an international judiciary, legislature and executive 
to implement this prohibition. 

2:4 The existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons are also an affront 
to human freedom and dignity. They should be totally elimi¬ 
nated, without risk to the ecosphere and to humanity. The 
peoples of the world must press their governments to implement 
such elimination without delay; all legitimate forms of pressure 
should be used; people should also consider whether threats of 
non-violent revolt should also be used, 

* * * 
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3 :l ° f ** «*» 
not war; they should persist in „ to pursue peace and 

national leaders adamantly refuse d HXn^kr'' 1 ^ many 
Christians should combat 'the fatal?™ S *° pub,!C pressure, 
follows the failure of demonstration^ 11 to^achfeve'n that ° ften 
m disarmament. Fatalism and resignaUon are the"/ pr ° sress r 
peace and justice. Hope is wh^t rtrim 3 th , enemies of 
Prayer with faith, love and hopeS the Sh ° UkJ foster ‘ 

ment Christians have in their arsenal. powcriul instru- 

3.2 Christians are law - abiding citizens* it is their rivtr. a 

suss s s smss ss sl r s 

sssssa^s^s^ ® 

of Christians. mn ° about the civic responsibilities 

13 aHy e in q nucIear"ions°b1 ^ P tlf ^ ? hurches - es P^ 
should use non-violent non-co nr> ?■ here * "Aether Christians 
taking bold and imaginative stenf mw° J 1 ?- 8 0Vernme nts not 
payment of taxes courtin« of™ t . owards disarmament: non¬ 
service, and facing death wlip!^ Pm ° nment3 refusal of military 
witness should not be cll P T7 The Christian 

The injunction to lay down oneV ,? r w ° rds and demonstrations, 
special relevance in a ™rid X f ° r Chrisc ’ s sake has its 
refuse to serve the interests of ™ g ? vcrnments stubbornly 
come for Christian S s dSt aad J ustice *' The time has 
again. rtUTtd) to be through martyrdoin 

* 

Christians should also conH P ™„ ; . 

and development, production an? *° , Un ^ rta ‘ n te ™s research 
use, in the case of climatolnoW? s * ock P l]in g> use or threat to 
weapons and delivery systems Tm hemicaI and bacteriological 

is a growing sentiment in This ] ? an ur gent need. There 
would soon be forbidden and ^ circIes , that nuclear weapons 
and stockpile non-nudVar ^ hence a kast y effort to derelop 
mass destruction There is weap ? ns with great capacity f°J 
to familiarise themselves with Eew Held urgency . for ChristI ,!ar 
weapons of inhuman mass destruction ° PmentS m non ' nuc 

ventional^efcncV^ori^ 5?^“* is “ ore economical than cod' 

This may or may not be truVT 3 personnel and resoU , r t urc 

y not oe true. It is imperative, at this juuctu* 


4:1 


1 
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of history however, to condemn as evil the enormous amounts, 
12 digit figures in U* S. dollars, being spent on armaments and 
military forces, when half of humanity goes hungry and desti¬ 
tute, sick and undernourished* There is no justification what¬ 
soever for such an enormous and ,non-productive expenditure 
of our limited resources, whether for nuclear warfare or non¬ 
nuclear warfare, even apart from the existence of persistent 
world poverty. The fact that millions of people are dying from 
poverty and undernourishment and from ill-health, only makes 
such expenditure more culpable, 

5:2 At the moment nations have not only not agreed to disarm; 
they have not agreed to reduce their military expenditure, they 
have shown no indication that they will be willing, eventually* 
to use personnel and resources saved by disarmament for 
resolutely tackling the problem of world poverty and injustice. 
Unless the technology and money now devoted to military 
budgets can be deployed for the elimination of enforced poverty, 
there is no hope for the hungry and the poor of the world. 
Disarmament thus becomes a moral necessity, not only because 
the survival of humanity is endangered, but also because without 
disarmament the resources and personnel necessary for removing 
poverty will not become available* 

5:3 But there is another moral angle to the connection between 
disarmament and development* There Is a growing conviction 
among many Christians that part of the enormous military 
power of nations is used to defend unjust interests of a small 
group ot corporations and elites. National and international 
structures of social and economic injustice are bolstered up with 
military and policing power, controlled by corporations and 
power elites, who would not be able to eo on exploiting the 
powerless without the aid of such military power. 

5:4 It is being increasingly recognised by Christians and others 
that much of the economic malaise of the industrially developed 
countries of the world are also caused by enormous deployment 
of resources and personnel on a priority basis in the military 
related sector of the economy, and that the recovery of the 
developed economies of the world are also contingent on 
reduction of military expenditure and reallocation of technolo¬ 
gically trained personnel, skills and resources to the civilian 
related sector of the economy. This is so in socialist economies 
as well as in market economies. Christians should be funda¬ 
mentally concerned about plans being so slow to develop for 
converting plants, resources and technology from the military 
to the civilian sector. 


I 







The Sacramental Mysteries of the 

Church 


Fr.' Mathew Vaidyan 


Introduction: 

f r l hc Elstern Christian Tradition, statements or propositions 
of faith have meaning only m the context of the doxa (worship and 
glorification) of the Church. The so-called formulation of doctrine 
in the Church was the minimal effort in inevitable circumstances to 
state the Christian Faith by means of formulas and definitions The 
Cnurch is neither a Philosophical School’ of truth nor an ‘armv in 
order It is not a mere community governed by a strcm° lawf n 
leadership with penitential rules and moral standards Nefthi^V 
we identify the Church with a ‘peoples Movement’ with ^,? ai ! 

activities. The Church is the mysterious assembly of the Peonl^of 
God in commu non with Christ, the God-Man Tt Eeo P !e 

sacrifice. The Eucharist is the sacrifice and the Chumh ■ l Km of 
munity of communion in and with Christ lurcn is the com- 

The Sacramental Mysteries of the Church n„i„ 
the reality of Christ through the Church which , ‘P us .P art . Icipat e in 
of Christ. In other words the Church the r ls t he Mystical Body 
is constituted on the model of th> Cm tuc hanstic Assembly, 
Sacramental mysteries of the Church ^ am “ ntal mysteries. The 
expression of the mediatory character n r r e , undcr stood as the 
invisible reality, ° man between the visible and 


The Word and its meaning; 

The Word ‘Sacramentura’ be^an t« i,» „ , • 
m the third century as the equivalent of the r^i m the Lat ‘n West 
which implied a reality that wah dden “Sf* Word ‘’Musterion’ 
initiated’. CMueo’ means ‘ I initiS ’ In the ^ rGVealed *o the 
sacnhcial animal is set apart bv sealing' then it,, gan world > if a 
the word was used for the oath of loyalty to tkr A lso 
by the Roman Soldier at the time of recruitment t?,” 8 kl , ng tak en 
euarantee of a contract. The word ‘Sacram™t' T he f al Was the 
juridical terra prevalent in the Roman Empire fails to J’** W3S a 
significance of‘mysteries’ ’in its original meaning. t0 couve y the 

It was the Hebrew word Sodh fCouncib * 

valent raz (also in Persian and Syriac)SL ‘ th , Arama ‘C equi- 
“to Gree . k *1 ‘ Muster ion' (Mystery) In^he VlS* tratls!a ted 

s.i„ » the Council ofYahweh aekt.ra^ 
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(89 = 5, 7, 64:2, 111:1), in the Book of Job (15:28, 29:4 etc*)* And 
in the Prophets (Jer. 23: 22, 23 : 18, Bzek. 13: 9 etc,) It is 
noteworthy that in the Book of -Daniel (Aramaic Original) raz 
(Mystery) occurs quite frequently (Dan, 2:18, 19, 27, 28, 29, 47;; 
4:9 etc.) Sodh is both the ruling council of Yahweh and a mystery* 
God’s Sodh comprises of those who are being initiated or made to 
participate in the Secret Council of God surrendering themselves to 
the reign of God, 

‘Mystery’ in Pauline Language: 

St, Paul speaks of this 'Mystery* in various contexts* To the 
Ephesians he writes* “For he has made known to us in all wisdom 
and insight the mystery of his will , according to his purpose which 
he set forth in Christ as a plan for the fulness of time, to unite all 
things in him, things in heaven and things on earth*” (1:9, 10). 
The Apostle to whom the mystery of Christ was made known by 
revelation (Eph. 3:3, 4) continues that the grace was given to make 
all men see what is the plan of the mystery hidden for ages in God 
who created all things; that through the Church the manifold wisdom 
of God might now be made known to the principalities and powers 
in the heavenly places” (Eph* 3:9, 10)* St. Paul himself confesses 
to be a steward of the mysteries of God (l Cor. 4:1) holding and 
imparting the mystery of the faith (1 Tim. 3:9, 1 Cor, 2:7) 

The Church : the ‘Great Mystery’: 

The mystery of the Church is the life in communion with each 
other and with God* This communion was realized in Christ by 
believing the Gospel and being initiated into the community of 
believers through Baptism* This Komonia with Christ is not a mere 
encounter but a real union. This union is regularly expressed in 
the mystery of communion or Holy Eucharist which is the central 
one among the Sacramental mysteries of the Church. This commun¬ 
ion is a koinonia of the Spirit (2 Cor* 13:14), in the body and blood 
of Christ* (1 Cor. 10:16) 

The Church is the 'Great Mystery’ decided in the council of 
Yahweh {Sodh). The Church is the bearer of that mystery of God’s 
.plan to unify all things into Christ delivering them from evil and 
powers of death* The Church is not the representation of the 
reality of Christ but participation of the reality of Christ* 

Can we number the ‘Mysteries of the Church’? 

The number of the Sacramental mysteries of the Church can- 
cann t at ekher two or seven because tbe sacramental mystery 
everyth' J ? eas tired by quantitative reckoning* In a general sense, 
mvL Dln , g is capable of serving as the object of the sacramental 
y y bec ause everything is 'divine’ and a ‘musterionk 
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way: “In^y’cffia^L^aM^'Sa^P'ai 116 ' 1 in tlie lowing 
was applied to any sacred actio? or S ^" a[ ^ entum ’ or ‘Mysterium’ 
then^ S m i!F or ’ or ‘form’ of the DivirJ^’ 10 fact to an y thin S 

t ,, cc D i vme - The number of ‘mysteries’ fs +k 3S / e S arded as revealing 
tlTrv°^ ever ythmgin the cosmos in som S theref ° re potentially limi- 
SrtST 6 ’. aDd isthus a )ffie A f a ° ner mirrors or informs 

particular mysteria’ of special At de same time there are 

liturgical life of the Chufeh td 8 ? lfica,Ice in the mystaeoeic or 

shed"bv Christ 1< t |? S ' ° f B ^tism an^the^ucf ° nes , hein S the two 
liturgical life LT£ eS £J^ rticu]ar ‘Mysteria’ J?- 3 ?^ dlrcct ly cstabli- 
the ChrL S , of , the Church came by‘S„ ! nclud e the whole 

the Greater *5^ t ’ atI . on » to enjoy the status °f- t eir special role in 

be seven L n / 0 1 the nu mber of ‘Sat-™ 3 ° nly m the iate 
result of Latin f n f| SOme 0f the Eastern Cfm!^i: n - ts Was rec koned to 
ments > in the n earfv Ue ri e ‘ Ttlere is n ° £ p° tris^? 0 ?? tD0 ~ as a direct 
making the sign Q f th? UrCh ' 0n the other C L ldeace r ° r ‘7 Sacra- 
the sacrament^ mystcriSTv Trisagion ete w^’ Prftices like 
7 cries by some writers r.r Cou nted among 

The Mjstcry o, the ‘Tran.fi ° f «■= early Church. 

The sLJmZ °° ' he ° b l“>' 

StSSff-Sl ifSJ SjffBftj" « based on the 
of all things WecanL?" 51 f^owlS^ (£?£ lhm £s are non- 
spiritual or inward and n ? ake a dis tinction h anCt ‘ ty a nd divinity 
single unit. Th e VacrameTT^ ^ality.^“^terial and 
and are intimately related mystcries have a cn^- t0 ® ether as a 

wh.t «*£££? *7 crta,ed ”&ssr 

Mysteries of the S& ■ ^rinsic LSure Tbr bu * 

nature of the creation is transcend‘a ded> Pranged ' a^d JK J h ? 
nature is revealed. This process^ S 3nd itse ™ial and inS 
In other words, the sacrament! mp es atrans dsuTation of th A n£ L. nsrc 
cipatory reaiieata of«» 
the Church, the divinity wlnV^ a i- 0n ?' trough the Mt 

(-*—oXs|“ ***£±8g££ 

as th?of >he Church can h 

Christ. Commenting on the ,° ftfle Tab °ric Tran^fi Underst °od 

_ g 0 D the mystery of Christ’s T«u figura!ioa ° f 

-———° n c "Transfigur- 


Hd a' I m,-r he Orthodox Ethos 

A ' '* ^'TPOU. Holy W e ,r Press , 0xford 1964 


■» 
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atioa, and quoting the famous conversation between Nicholas 
Motovilov and St, Saraphim of Sarov (whom the former found 
bodily transfigured), Kallistas Ware (formerly Timothy Ware) points 
out that the participatory nature of man who is a microcosm and 
mediator, forming a bridge and point of meeting for the whole of 
God’s creation, lies behind the mystery of Transfiguration and the 
extension of that mystery in the members of the Church, 

He reminds us two fundamental principles of Transfiguration: 

"'First, the Transfiguration—whether of Christ or of Christ's 
saints—underlines the significance of the human body for Christian 
theology. When Christ was transfigured on Mount Tabore, this 
divine glory was manifested in and through his human body-through 
their physical eyes the disciples saw that in him all the fulness of 
the Godhead dwells bodily tCol.2-9).,.Secondly, the Trans¬ 

figuration is an eschatological event, a foretaste and anticipation of 
the Parousia. The bodily glorification of the saints illustrates the 
position of the Christian, fin the world sent not of it—placed at a 
point of intersection between the present age and the age to come, 
and living in both ages at ones", 2 

Matter also participate in the Redemptive process. It was matter 
that Christ assumed to constitute His Incarnate body. He ate food 
breathed air, walked on the earth and was crucified on the tree! 
The Platonic dualism and the natural-supernatural distinction cannot 
stand when we analyse the Word—Flesh Christology and the partici¬ 
patory function of man in the divine nature. The transfiguration of 
Christ means the transfiguration of all created things. 


Impact on the Believer: 


Participation of the believer in the sacramental mysteries of 
the Church is a matter of faith. Each sacramental object is ‘the’ 
incarnation—the unique giving of God in His totality to the 
creature. The Sacramental consciousness implies in a believer a 
recognition of the Incarnation in its cosmic as well as its historical 
sense. The dialectic between God’s total transcendence and total 
immanence in creation is fulfilled and manifested in the sacramental 
mysteries. It is the supreme gift of God to man and the whole 
creation. 


. The Sacramental mysteries actualize and energize the divine 
irwff individual When man receives the gift of divine powers 
dual ^Ju ' ysteries °f the Church, it is not only the particular indtvi- 
_ ° receives, but the whole creation. The mystery of the 


2) iCaiHst, 


Sacral Ware - The Transfiguration of the Body. Page 21 
Pub Th m ^ ncl hnagel Ed. A. M. Allchin. 

^ Fellowship of St, i 


Alban and St, Sergius London. 1967. 
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Church is not a piece of static ritual sacred symbolism or sien, but 
it is the presence, the thing itself, the reality itself. It is the expres¬ 
sion of the mediating character of man. The individual is able to 
participate m the reign of God through the sacramental mysteries. 
We cannot avoid the eschatological nature of the reign of God 
Through the Church the believer partakes in a dynamic* process in 
which the process of liberation and transfiguration is going on He 
participates in the dynamic energy of the Kingdom of God and also 
in the eschatological mystery of the Incarnation. 


Pnrifi cation and Illumination 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his ‘Catechetical lectures* delivered 
in the fourth century, explains baptism as a “ransom to captives 
the remission of offences, the death of sin, the regeneration of the 
soul the garment of light, the holy seal indissoluble the Christ of 
heaven, the luxury of paradise, a procuring of the Kin adorn thl 
gift of adoption 3 .” St. Cyril who compares the sacramenV^ 
mysteries with Noah’s ark (Procatechesis [41 fimlK... c amenta 1 
closed nature of the mystery of baptism He off‘1? , ,he 

meno. (candidates preparing themselves for baptism!- • wf ! 'i 
to thee a mystery, even the hope of the life to ^ Oliver 

mystery for Him who pays thee.” (Procatechesis. 12)^’ ^ ^ 

The process of initiation through bantfem • 
that of purification and illumination P sm contains two moments- 
is characterized by the oil of exorrrim t-u . a ?P ect °f purification 
from the evil spirit and growth in the Mvfi p I11 - tl - ated seeks liberation 
a new fellowship glorifying the Trinitv m ^ The initiation to 

him to the‘Mystical’ Body 0 f Christ to UI ?\ ncs hlm and integrates- 
The source of Christian baptism can £ artake [ he divine mysteries. 

Jordal mU,) ' ThS bc " ever sharesffcTrffi bapthm 

The baptismal rite of the earlv nu , 

Cyrd . : ! Af l er assem bling in the vestiblJi^r 1S P' ctu red by St. 
candidates, facing west and with hands stmt f n f the ba Ptistery the 

devil ‘ Then turning S h tK ° Ut ’ made a formal 
pLsrin/^lb ‘n the Trinity and in the One Bam‘ 35they solemnly 
Passing into the inner chamber thev nm L ,, p ' Sra of Repentance- 
were anointed with exorcised oil Th * tocdc off their clothes and 

where 1 "after* a fMt ('•»= $ *FS*FS '•? MM 

_ agam mati ° 8 profession*^]- “jg 

(3) The ProcatechesesT^lg ----_ _ ^ Falth th * 

Ed. ^F. l! Cross Lect nrcs on the Ch ■ ■ 

’ V ad,mir ’ s Seminary press. n j Sacraments- 
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were immersed three times in the blessed baptizmal water to symbolize 
the Redeemer's three-day sojourn in the grave. This was followed 
by the postbaptizmal chrismation, and after putting on white gar¬ 
ments, the neophites (the newly enlightened) made their way 
carrying lighted tapers from the baptistery into the Church where 
they received their first communion’ 4 . Mystery of baptism in the 
Church involved formal renunciation of the devil, profession of faith 
in the Trinity, anointing with exorcised oil, immersion into the 
water and putting on white garments. 

There is difficulty in separating Baptism, Confirmation and 
Eucharist, Special oil in anointing (Ref. Ex, 29-7-21, 37:29 etc.) 
which has firm Old Testament background, is used by the Church 
to symbolize the anointing (1 Jm 2:20, 27) of Christ the Anointed. 
Theophilus of Antioch (ISO A. D.) writes that Christians accepted 
the name because they were anointed and chrismated. Anointing has 
an important place in early liturgical orders of the Church, The 'Oil 
of Exorcism’ and the ‘Oil of Cbristificaiiou’ are used by the Church 
from a very early period. Through anointing, the believer is con¬ 
secrated to the Royal priesthood. 

The Holy Spirit and the Sacramental Mysteries: 

In his description of the Liturgical Practice of the ancient 
Church, St, Cyril particularly emphasizes the Epiclesis, the Invocation 
of the Spirit in the consecratoy act. Illustrating what happens from 
the change of the water into wine at Cana (Jn, 2:1-11), St, Cyril 
maintains that the transformation is effected by the Holy Spirit since 
all that the Spirit touches is consecrated and changed. By the 
Eucharistic Communion, we are mystically united with Christ in 
such a way that we become of one body and of one blood with 
Him through the Holy Spirit. It is with great preparation that we 
have to participate in the Holy and most terrible mysteries of the 
Church. Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit we participate in 
the ‘Great Sacrifice’ and are being transformed and glorified. We 
are being transfigured* into his image from glory to glory* in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’ *with unveiled faces reflected like mirrors the glory 
of the Lord 1 (2 Cor* 3 - IB) 


Conclusion: 
Union 

of 


non with God and with each other in Christ is the true meaning 
anam Eucharist, the central mystery of the Church. The 

Thank ex * steace of man is manifested in the Love, Unity, 
in the S h IV i* Dg antl Renewal of the believers through the participation 

_mysteries of the Church. Initiation, illumination and 

4 F. L, — ---—■-—---- 

ments\ p SS xxv St ‘ of J £njsa l em * s Lectures on the Christian Sacra- 















mysteries which are^alao'escLtoTogS sacramental 

is not a didactic redactio^of the ‘worf’.TvS^^jbte^'T 1 
stine put it. The Greek word -Mystery’ used bv Jlw ^ AugU ‘ 
for the eucharist has two connotations^ One £„?“*- r ° t P hr ’ st, . ans 
the heavenly choir surrounding the presence of God- ‘the’o^her’^n 
act of love between God and his universe through thl 0t ^ er ’. 
of man in Christ. The two are linked. Initiation imphes parUcbation 
and true participation is love, a mutual perechoresis i^wlSfctaH 
and the universe embrace and penetrate each other. In a sense ?££ 
is why marriage is a sacrament or mystery: not because throtJu 
it grace is given, but because the marriage relationship at its best 
is the reflection and sacrament of this mutual self-giving, this mutual 
embracing and interpenetration of God and the universe oMov“»s 

The language of mystery reveals the truth lo those wb„ t 
how to participate in it. But it will be concealed from ^ kn ™ 
tinted. Christian life is deeply rooted in th- «* tke unmi ‘ 
mystery of the eucharist. The sacramental mv t mu s ten oo’—the 
are the expressions of the mind of the Chnmh ' Church 

communicates lire in the Holy Spirit to it/ ’ ? the Body of Christ 
to language is mutilated. The sacramental Truth reduced 
help us enter a realm beyond the rational ystenes of the Church 


"Hong fICong: the 1997 Limit" 


Peter K* H. Lee 

The Chinese in Hong Kong call it “The Great Limit”, Limit 
to what? To what Hong Kong is now. That means, by 1997, 
due to the expiration of the lease on the New Territories, Hong 
Kong will, in all probability, come to an end as a British colony. 
That portends, to people on the street, the limit or end to the 
‘‘style of living” and the “freedom” they are accustomed to. This 
portent is very much on the minds of the people, more so than 
any technical discussion on the legal status of this place. 

When it comes to economic considerations, Hong Kong's rich 
people want to keep on piling up wealth, while everyone wants to 
continue to have plenty of goods to buy, as though money will 
always be available- But as to whether or how Hong Kong will 
be able to maintain economic prosperity, no one can be certain. 
Some will tell you that they do not mind living more modestly but 
that they loathe to lose their freedoin-the freedom to travel, the 
freedom of thought and speech, the freedom to live their own lives. 
These are actually more the concerns of the more privileged ones. 
None the less, they are legitimate concerns. 

However, it is highly probable that Hong Kong will become a 
very special region of China with considerable scope for self- 
administration. Under such a special arrangement, Hong Kong 
will be allowed to keep its present economic structure to a large 
extent-a capitalist system, with its proven success as well as its 
share of social ills. Now precisely by virtue of enjoying a large 
measure of self-administration, cannot some of the social maladies 
be reduced while economic productivity continues? They can if the 
people of Hong Kong, not only the administrators and the 
entrepreneurs but the masses, have the right kind of determination 
and motivation. 

Here is where the Church can make a difference. We mean 
the Church that is rooted in the people even as her Lord is ever 
the people, including those who are most likely to be trampled 
under or pushed aside-the workers who work hard but are not 
^/iciently protected for essential social security, the ordinary 
car ° S wtL0 do not have decent housing or adequate medical 
th^v’ ^ stll ^ ents w bo are at a quandry when it is not likely that 
be"abl> get one of the relatively few places in the universities or 
e to 8° abroad. It will be a power that can release goodness 
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inths whole cgnmunity. Economic prosperity will then benefit 
not just a few but many. Freedom will Vi™ „ t Uleu , IU 
lu*u 7 for the privileged but will V, 0 *1to" 0 ' Z? Sm be 
exercised with a.greater sense of social res nnm Shim,, r , , 
the Church in Hong Kong at present doef nnt 5 Y- Evtm - lhough 
tenth of the population, yet nSS miSS? °°” pr r °P 

common good than this figure indicates if her In f °-n ^ 
faithful to their Lord and not recoil at a tim^ P membLr ? Wl1 ' he 
carried away by the few w£ 1 ™ ^ ” be 

thought to be a safer place. Y 8 broad t0 what 13 


(Courtesy—EPS) 


We' and ‘They' in Ecumenical 
Communication 

X. K. Thomas 

a .‘they” and a ‘'we” whether we want it or 

nor T fheVsee us from a distance, from the outside. They are not 
not. rhey see us T do not share ]n our worship. 

m daily dialogue t w 3 - h Y ar of our involvement in struggles 
They read our statements, y ra[Umes and development, 

for the liberation o p P ideological overtures and political 

L.bergtion and development E ted out of causes Chris.ian, 

impl.cat.ons. They ioritie5 and secular activism. They 

theologically as much as historically, bnt how do we 

prove it? 

This is the basic dilemma of ecumenical communication. 

We are concerned over what is happening in Lebanon. We 
agonize over the suffering of people We commit to God the Jews 
and the Palestinians and the people of the Lebanon. The stand we 
take and the statements we issue do not make ecumenical sense 
outside the experience of shared worship. But communication takes 
place only at the level of reports and statements. 

We are concerned over the anxiety of the Pacific people over 
the nuclear testing in their part of the world. We know some of 
the people who are affected; we share their fear and their anxiety, 
and we pray with them and for them. Our statements arc often 
prosaic pieces. They express sorrow or indignation, and they 
condemn or demand. The ecumenical concern for a nuclear-free 
Pacific is much more than what the statement mediates. 

South Africa. PCR grants. The dialogue programme. Militarism. 
Bi» power politics and small-time dictators. Outside ^experience 
of° personal prayer and corporate worship, nope. °/ t -h without 
become ecumenical concerns. And when commumca. g 
reference to that experience, they cease to be ecumenical concern^ 

“They” and “we” are not absolute categories. 

“they” among us and “we” among them. That makes t P 
of ecumenical communication all the more coi 

(Courtesy—EPS) 











1\!ews smell Motes 

1. Uppsala Conference meets on Life/Peace 

Christian World Confereric^cin Hfe °and'p^a Ca ! led laSt moutll ’ s 
most remarkable single Christian ™«i^“ B h t ? e e “ onc <? «« 
early ecumenical councils.... one of the most ™ ys ° f the 
Christian ecumenical meetings in abou! \ 5 00years” epresentativ e 

it L xr a N °i rima ! c < ? of 

Lutheran primates of Denmark, Norway Finland mid' ? cad , ers ' 
Roman Catholic bishop of Copenhagen Finland’? p I f e,and * tf ie 

a«SafiUSS5^ *«4Z s P ,as St 

keynt a^t?ri a Si» **»* «*«» 

°A« cfcsa 

ington, Canadian Anglican primate T°^ < c° Nvn University Wash- 
World Council or Churches cE * Ted . Scott - moderator of the 
John Stott, associated with the WorkT , and An gHcan priest 

syprasstt fcf Ev4ss ai rtt?’ and 

introdnced hy Wor.d tmSSOg* SS c t «” 

nurcnes president Allan 

The group also heard from 

Paulo Evaristo Arns of R rs ^ Wo ot her Roman rw r • 
dent of Pax Christi m? d and Uuigi BeSJ? h , l ,c bishops- 
General forDiSame",'" a",? 0 " 31 ) ' ■"d UN n°nd " al J ^ 
included a major liturmrai ^ * airs Jan Marlene ^ n ^ er Secretary 
dral. The?on|rS S n ^ ntin ^ city’s ,?' ■ Each evening 
auditorium attended by toe tTf forrnal sesfi<L°F? t p nck cathe ' 
by Swedish Prime Minister Otar “"=1 queened ^SSj 

was heirSlre and n in StocHi3 >: “ ference . a "Christie, p 

^ iss 

The memory of Uppsala’s t ’ llfe be fore death”. 

20th century personalities w-k ■ tw ° m °st internaf 

dby s predecessor as pritoat? iw° ked ° n known 

ate ’ Nathan Soderhlnn occasions - Sun- 
111 (who convened 


o 
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the 1925 Life and Work Conference in Stockholm) and the late 
UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjbld. 

The conference attracted a scattering of demonstrators and 
protesters who generally quietly drew attention to what they pre¬ 
sented as instances of persecution of Christians in Eastern Europe, 
particularly the Soviet Union. Others expressed concern about the 
situations in Iran and Afghanistan. 


Asked about the impact of the conference and its document in 
the context of church and other eflorts in support of peace, both 
Suudby and Swedish Ambassador OIlc Dahlen, who chaired the 
organising committee, stressed that the meeting and its message are 
parts of a process. Dahlen called them “one point on a long road, 
“nothing final”. Sundby described them as ‘one expression of the 
growing engagement...of Christians all over the world with the 
problem of peace and war, justice and Ireedoni-** 

(Courtesy—EPS) 


2. Court ruling on Coptic Pope prompts Ecumenical 

Concern 

The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
Dr Philip Potter in a message on 12 April to the Egyptian 
government, expressed deep concern _ and perplexity about 
the implications of that day’s court decision which has been inter- 
preted by the Government Attorney to call for the deposition of 
Pope Shenouda III, the head of the Coptic Orthodox Church, 
and for the appointment of an acting Pope and election of a new 
Pope, 

The Egyptian government was asked through the Egyptian 
ambassador to the United Nations in Geneva for clarification of this 
interpretation which Dr. Potter saw as implying a most serious and 
unprecedented infringement of religious freedom and ecctesial inde¬ 
pendence as previously safeguarded by the Egyptian constitution. 
According to all Orthodox canon law such a deposition or required 
election would create a vacuum in the leadership of the five million 
strong Coptic Church, 

Further clarifications are being sought about the consistency 
of the recent court ruling with public assurances made both by the 
late President Sadat and by President Mubarak on his European 
and American tour earlier this year. These assurances maintainor 
that the ecclesial authority and standing of Pope Shenouda were m 
no way called into question by the 1981 presidential decree w n ^ 
had confined Pope Shenouda to a desert monastery and appoin e 
a papal committee for administrative and financial matters, 
committee has been dissolved by the recent court decision. 






The message from the WCT’e r i 
' MECC S fMiddle 1 '°r 3n ecurn enical ^Jei e mti m! 3ry Was foiIowc d 

® ®sks 

thflt P fh£ ?^ urne hls full responsibilities ™ mo . rae nt to permit 

S&*fe^al 4 r 3 SM* 

=ted to the monastery £ r£o n ?rf that ,be ™S‘ 

Mity anti as soon as the St? Ii? f ““‘‘““a 1 security and naSli 

restrictions will be lifted” ot circumstaa «:s would prevail So 
Geneva^prdf to 1 reveiwThe” E^ f WCC and MECC leaders ■ 

mg joint statement was issued : gyptlan situatioQ and the fSlfow- 
‘While the WCC and MFCP „ 

ft“bol? to ”‘ i S„ S S Urit) ; ;,,d ,,a «”af ! 'un| y S 80Vera "«-a 

meat of the Pope f or Z™?- Sy [ hs necessity of the cnlr° r ^ n ' Zations 
feel that as lon^as the p t,0n . al security”. On the” mued confine- 
Church, the Coptic cSmmn PS , lS ! Solated from hi np C °? trar y both 
the larger Egyptian _ mrt ? un!t y is likely to F„,? P eo P le and his 
the better The sooir th 1 demoraMteed by 

Of justice and freedom f the State ar e served , n f ( u' S instated 
to pursue a S" 1 , a .™ The ecumeni^„ the .,P rii nciple S 
search for an honmirLt 113 0gue wit h the St-if y is ea S er 

Orthodox Church U Zh ‘t Solution to the n ob, E f ypt in the 
’ Wh,Ch WOuId serve th® 6 national^unity.” 6 C ° ptic 

(Courtesy—BPS') 

3- US Church leader to take key WCC no t 

The Rev. Dr. Ari» R r } C P ° St 

general secretary of 7 u„ ". “ r °uwer has been annniot ,, , 

confirmation fas, b y 

»s s^zT^^rn 11ic ch„™‘ ,,e l' 

He succeeds the Rev. Or l £ 77, tak ^ s U P his new duties 0 ' 11 s” America 
Republic of Germany after 10 ^ Raiser who return, to ^ ep L ember * 
nics at Bochum University. ,Cars to b ^o rae pSessCr o'f ecume- 

The 47 year old American „u , 

asV«Svafa S 5 «X£ 3 r„ff - - 

-“ ,ip ° f «* 

entraI Committee since 
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1979 and the Governing Board of the US National Council of 
Churches of Christ since 1968. 

(Courtesy—EPS) 

4. ^Guidelines for Church Peace Action** 

The impending nuclear terror demands that the churches give 
high priority to the peace quest ion. A church which acquiesces in 
the predicament of this hour denies the call of iU Lord. We humbly 
confess that as Christians we have been unfaithful to the Lord. 
Our own divisions as Christians weaken our witness to peace. As 
citizens of nuclear states some of us bear a greater shame. We 
repent, all together. 

But now we must accept the forgiveness of the Lord and 
move forward from despondency and self-condemnation, to trusting 
obedience and faithful witness to the Prince of Peace. We therefore 
appeal to the churches: 

1) To proclaim Jesus Christ in both word and deed as the life and 

peace of the world. 

2) To develop peace education programmes. These programmes 
should encourage Christians to think theologically; to search out 
the causes of conflict; to explore Christian concepts of non-violent 
resistance to evil; and to trace the connections between disar 
mament and development. To this end the possibility of creating 
an international Christian peace institute should be explored. 

3) To support individuals and groups involved in specific peace 
work, whether Christian or other, and to uphold the right of 
conscientious objection to military service. 

4) To strive in the mobilisation of public opinion in the interests 
of peace and justice. 

5) To support politicians and governments in plans to develop 
strategies for peace and systems of common security, 

6 ) To challenge and to make every effort to change distorted 
enemy images. 

7) To co-operate in the movement towards Christian unity, and 
to use all available channels to promote understanding, peace 
and reconciliation. 

8 ) To encourage Christians to understand that to become a 
follower of Jesus is to be comitted to peacemaking. 

9) To support the particular contribution of women in the work 
for peace and justice. 
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10) To encourage Christians to nou-cooperation with „ 

for nuclear war. } un preparations 

11) To encourage Christians to explore ihe 

use of civil disobedience as an effective b 6 non-violent 
against nuclear arms, e n3Can ® of protesting 

12) To encourage persistent and informed c 

The destiny of humanity hangs in the Tf ** 

between life and death is before us luf T' Tlle choice 
Our hope is in the Risen Lord the ^ « 7 d i > , n . ot lose h °P e - 
overcome death by his own death i ?, f L,fe ’ wd o has 

by the might of the mighty The I mm L - sda not be daunted 
not immobilise us. w e will ‘ ramei ? sit y of the issues will 

act, m faith, hope, and love. Pa,r We wiU pray and 


Letter from CLAI to [US] NCC 

A I n+i n A m rv«!_ 


(Courtesy—EPS) 


-- ™ 1^^) INL'L 

held b y the ReaSrSm^stratk.? h 'J ? , our re J ecl '° !1 of the thesis 
CcS unrest, tensions and s ?ISJ pr ? ends to reduce the 

Central American isthmus, to a rrinf- 8 '!™ tllr °ughout the whole 
Union and the United States wu floatation between the Soviet 
nation of a long and P^’p^Ss^ 1 ^ this is *? culm ! 
of these countries, usually through m r + expIoitation aild oppression 
moment have counted on vour «ft V , 11:ir ! regimes which at that 
on your economy and on'vour S ? Tf" 15 indispensable support 
At this moment the sh/ 

mic crisis which cannot enduS^ ? f a socia1 ’ Political and econo¬ 
deep structural changes cannot ^ c , or T)f tlom > bui that demands 
deceit, nor through a secJm be hldden or resolved throuolf 
Sooner or later the truth edltlon of t!l e sad “big-stick" n °v dA 
accordance to the nronlmo emer S e a,1 d justice will be carried P ° 1Cy ' 
tice the line and rffH* 10 ann ^iation: “And l\ y m ml° lIt m 
away the refuge of "lice USn ? ss tle plummet; and hail m J us ~ 
(Isaiah 28:17)' ’ and waters will overwhelm L L SWeep 

_ oie sheiterU’ 

Neither the unhideable i„w^ 
nors in Panama, nor the attelfe 68 fro “ your p resem 
Costa Rican government; nor the l ml man! Pulation g ° V ® 

duras into a military fortress i.,h ? Wln S transformation Jr L, eak 
nor the attempts, already clearlv a ^ ase Por Possible -m p * on " 
borders), of the de-stahilAm; de f 0L 'nced (even wf« dg " ressions : 
to which all the people in r „^ tl0 ? of the Nicaram^ 11 ” your own 
pathy and as a hopeful sign „o r A t ? erica look to vvhhnr-ff^T 
dor m backing up a comm/ , the °Pen interven/;/ profdu T nd em- 
fc 1 corrupt and inhuman ream 0 ’ 1 111 E1 Salva- 

eg!me ; nor the support 




to the present military regime in Guatemala, whose crimes, espe¬ 
cially in regards to the indigenous farmer population, which has 
gone beyond the limits of astonishment and indignation: can put a 
stop to the process of liberation and transformation that these coun¬ 
tries have a right to, in the same way as your people did when they 
shook off the English colonialist yoke, or when your black popula¬ 
tion, under Lincoln’s visionary and bold leadership, achieved an 
end to the aberration of the slavery system. 

Dear brethren, many of the churches which now form CLAI 
were born as the result of the missionary work your churches began 
in our continent Now, at a different moment in history, we turn to 
you affectionately, but firmly, that if your words, your vote, your 
actions don’t contribute quickly to change the course of oppressive, 
militaristic and dishonest policies of your governors, it will not be 
long before Latin America rises as one, even in spite of the nuclear 
threat that world powers hold over poorer and weaker countries, 
to defend its right to independence to justice, to the life and peace 
which we have ^dreamt of and for which our patriots fought for... 

We are aware that for many of you this delicate and complex situ¬ 
ation in Central America (confused even more by the official propa¬ 
ganda apparatus and misdirected action of some mass media orga¬ 
nisations) seems unknown and incomprehensible. But in these 
cases it is our duty as Christians to obtain correct information and 
to find those who can give truthful and disinterested witness of the 
facts, so that we may not sin of being naive or indifferent. Our 
Latin American Council of Churches and the churches and organi¬ 
sations of Central American countries which belong to it, are at your 
service to provide the necessary elements to orient your reflections 
and decisions... 

(Courtesy^EPS) 


6 Greece—Orthodox / R C 

A Proposal to style the Roman Catholic archbishop of Athens 
“"archbishop of St. Denis and metropolitan of continental Greece 
has prompted the archbishop -primate of the numerically domi¬ 
nant (Eastern Orthodox) Church of Greece, Seraphim of Athens, 
io threaten to break relations with the Vatican. Relations between 
the two traditions have been cool, largely because of the existence 
in Greece of Eastern Catholics, whose worship forms look Orthodox 
but who are in communion with the pope. 


(Courtesy — EPS) 
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7. Ethiopia—FRG 

announced it has Svemd'raladon^Sth^f* e ^ sus has 
Church in Berlin- Bradenburg Berlin (wJ!\ Evangelical (United) 
of the EECMY executive committee Th* by unanimous action 
sequence of the relationship, formally Said a con " 

to “inflict a severe wound on the EECMY 1975 ’ has becn 

past several years of ... Guninr due to t le activities in the 

who used the name of the EECMY fhr^ tv" i an p CBB member) 

ior political purposes”. 

(Courtesy—EPS) 


8. Ancient Granite Cross Found 


An ancient granite cross iva« , 

now a forest region, by the r arr !, hed , at Nii ackel in Kerala, 
Corporation while at work The V™ w ? r kers of the Farming 
monument. It was at Nilackel ihat 1* !i considered a valuable 
his seven Churches. sti 1 nomas founded one of 

Every year Christians go to NilJL ■, ■ 
ago, a pilgrimage led by Bishoo wic ™ plIgnma S c - A few years 

bishop of Changanacherry, had eone fh Powathil > then auxiliary 

altar, in one of the houses and § C nJ?i £ aDd creatcd a temporary 
T , . c onceleb rated holy Mass 

The Christian communities of i 
the Kerala government under the initKc j °‘ ntly ^'quested 
here to allot them 20 acres of laid «♦ N ° lh , e Pastoral council 
ecumenical Church. Government h, * Nllackel lo construct an 
a■ . raem has granted them 10 acres 

The discovery of this cross , acres. 

ahead with their ecumenical „ • etlthused the Christians to go 

Thulapp^Catholib Church IilS^il^i." 055 is kept at the 

(SAR News) 

9. Newly Discovered Cross Stolen 

The ancient granite stone cross found in *.. - 

Nilackei in Kerala, the place where St Thom = ‘ he 'V’ld f orest of 
founded one of his seven chumhes^s^^i? 6116 ^ t0 have 

It is believed the theft is meant to deter Christian. r 
the place as a centre of pilgrimage and worshir, a ^ ironi claiming 
first discovered was formally planted with mlmil ■ Cross when 
where it lay buried. Peoptefromthe ntes at site 
prayers before the cross. chbouring places offered 

The sudden theft of the ancient relic ha* 
and agitation among Christians. A meetine much ailxie( y 

Thuiappally parish under the presidentship § of Yhe^pr ; a ^ tbe nearb V 
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KLerala Catholic Congress, Mr. M- D. Joseph to protest against this 
intolerant act of sacrilege. He asked the government to take 
immediate steps to recover the cross. 

The parishioners of Thuiappally have erected another cross 
and a chapel at the place. Christians from neighbouring places go on 
pilgrimage to this place every day and offer prayers even at night. 

(SAR News) 




10- Fallout of Nilackei issue 

The secretary of the Roman Catholic Kerala Almaya (Laity) 
Association, Prof. M. V. Pylee, a former head of the University oi 
Cochin was disowned by his executive committee on , 

that he had issued a statement on Nilackei issue which had exceeae 
his brief. 

K . Prof. Pylee’s statement was the granite cross discovered at 

Nilackei might not be genuine and that it should be g 
archaeological department for an antiquity test. 

Mr. V. V. Joseph, a retired IAS officer and four others who con¬ 
stitute the executive committee of the Almaya Association 
secretary had not been authorised to issue the statement. 
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